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Poor dear little Calf, are you left all alone ? 
No wonder you make all this terrible moan; 
If I was shut up by myself all the day, 
I should fret very much, as you do, I dare say. 
When your legs are grown strong, you'll soon run about, 
And crop the green grass and the daisies, no doubt ; 
In the meadows you then will be gamb’ling away, 
As merry and happy as we are at play. 
Now do not continue to make such a cry, 
For Susan will bring you some food by and by— 
Some milk, and some hay, and some straw for your bed, 
To rest your poor bones on, as well as your head ; 
Which I’m sure must be aching with keeping that riot #1 
So do now lie down, and try to be quiet. 
[Book 6f Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 
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NARRATIVE. 








THE IDLER AND THE WASTER. 

There were two boys who went to the same 
school; one was named Harry, and the other 
George. They were not brothers, but they were 
nearly of the same age, and they were in the 
sume class, and said the same lessons. ' 

Now these boys were different from each oth- 
er. George was an idler; he would sit with a 
book in his hand, and yawn and fidget, instead 
of learning his lesson; and if he were writing, he 
did not look at his copy, and try to imitate it, 
nor hold his pen properly, so that his copy book 
was sadly blotted, and full of mistakes. George 
was certainly a great idler over his work; and 
often he was kept to learn his lesson, or write 
his copy, when the good industrious children 
were playing happily on the grass plot’ before 
the school room. 

Harry, as I have already told you, was quite 
different from George; yet he also had a sad 
fault, which caused him to be punished as well 
as George. Harry was a great waster; that is, 

_ he did not take care of his books or pencils, or 
even his playthings. When it was time to write 
he had to look for his pen and copy book. 
When he should have been doing his sum, his 
pencil was missing, and his time was wasted in 
looking for it. Iam sorry to say, that Harry’s 
copy book was nearly as untidy as George’s, for 
though he did not idle, he was generally in a 
hurry, because his companions had half done 
writing before. he was ready to begin. Poor 
Harry! he, as well as George, had often the 
pain of seeing his school-fellows merrily at play, 
while he was confined in the school-room, be; 
cause the time for work had been wasted. 

There was at the same school a very kind boy, 
named Joseph, and he would often stay with 
these naughty boys, when they were in disgrace, 
and assist them to do the work they should have 
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It happened one day, that bath George and 
Harry were kept from their play, to learn a line 


been said two hours before. George, as usual, 
had idled away his time, and Harry had no book, 
because he had torn the leaf from his own, a few 
days before, to wrap up some sugar candy, 
which one of his school-fellows had: riven him. 
Joseph had good naturedly lent Harr’ his book; 
and as he sat by the window, he employed him- 
self in cutting up some Scripture cards into 
tickets for Sunday scholars, when the little boys 
began to dispute together, instead of yttending to 
their lessons. 

‘*« How you do tear your books, Harry?” said 
George. ‘ Now just look at mine, it is as good 
as new.” . 

‘“* Well, if I do, I am notidle,” mitorted Harry, 
pettishly. ‘I know, if I had my book, I should 
have been now out to play.” , 

‘‘I don’t know that, Harry,” said George 
shaking his head significantly. 

«¢ But I am sure | should,” cried Harry angri- 
ly, * for I am not idle; you know I am not.” 

“What does it signify whether you are idle or 
net,” returned George; “ you are kept in as often 
aslam.”  . 

“Come; now,” said Joseph, ‘this is not the 
way to get your work done. If you waste your 
Ftime in disputing, I must leave you; for I long 
to have a game at ball before dinner. Look how 
the sun shines, and think of the pleasure of a 


.| good race.” 


‘“‘ Well, Joseph, but just tellus first which you 
think most in fault, George or me,” said Harry. 

“ Yes, do tell us,” said George. 

Joseph smiled as he looked at thecard he held 
in his hand. ‘1 will,” said he, “* when you 
know your lessons; and, if you are attentive, I 
will give each of you one of those tickets, with 
a nice text upon it, which will tell you better 
than I can.” 

‘* Let us look,” cried both the boys, rising and 
running towards Joseph, with an evident inten- 
tiom/of seizing the tickets. 

* No, no,” said Joseph, holding the card above 
his head, ‘‘ I will keep my promise, but not until 
you have done your work.” 

The little boys then sat down quietly, and in 
a few minutes the lessons were repeated, with- 
out a single mistake. Joseph then took his 
scissors and cut off two bits of card. He gave 
one bit to Harry and the other to George, and 
desired them to read aloud what was on them. 
They read these words, ‘* He also that is sloth- 
ful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster.” Prov. xviii. 9. 

** Now, George,”’ said Joseph, “ you are sloth- 
ful in your work; and you, Harry, are a great 
waster; and just consider, though the faults are 
different, they produce the same bad conse- 
quences. Does not your wastefulness prevent 
your improving as fast as some of your school- 
fellows, Harry?” . 

‘*I believe so,” returned Harry, thoughtfully. 

‘Your idleness, George, prevents vou from 
improving fast; does it not?” inquired Joseph. 

** Yes, it does,” said George. 

‘* And your faults lead to the same disgrace,” 
added Joseph; ‘ you both have suffered the same 
punishment, you know.” 

Harry and George looked very serious, as 
they stood by Joseph’s side, with their eyes fixed 
upon the text each held in their hands. 

Joseph then said, ‘‘ Let me advise you both to 





done during the school hours. 


pray that God would assist you to conquer these 


of their multiplication table, which ought to have. 








faults, which the Bible says, and you perceive, 
are alike in their consequences. Instead of dis- 
puting, in future, try to improve each other, and 


‘when you have time, learn this text; then, when 


you next feel inclined to reproach each other, 
recollect that ‘* He also that is slothful in his 


work, is brother to him that is a great waster.” 
; [London Child’s Companion. 











i: THE NURSERY... -: 


A CHILD LOST IN THE WOODS, 


A daughter of Mr. David W. Boobar of Lin- 
neus, in Aroostook county, on the morning of 
the 4th inst. was sent by her mother to a neigh- 
bor’s house, half a mile distant, to borrow a little 
flour for breakfast. The girl is only nine years 
of age, and in going througi the woods lost her 
way. The next morning about 40 of the neigh- 
bors collected and went in pursuit, but returned 
without any tidings of the child. The next day 
the company was increased to sixty persons and 
searched the woods all day, with no better suc- 
ceg. On the following day, between two and 
three hundred of the settlers assembled early in 
thé morning, their hearts swelling with sympa- 
thy and all eager to restore the little wanderer 
to the arms of its despairing parents. 

The company set out for a thorough and last 
search. The child had been in the woods three 
days and three nights, and many hearts were 
sank in despondency at the utter hopelessness of 
finding it alive. But to learn its fate or restore 
it, was the indomitable purpose of each. Half 
the day had been expended in entering the for- 
est. It was time to think of returning, but who 
could think of doing so while an innocent child 
might be wandering but a few rods in advance? 
On the company pushed still deeper into the 
dense wilds. The sun had reached the meridian 
and was dipping towards the West. It seemed 
vain to look farther; and slowly and heavily those 
stout hearted men brushed a tear from their 
cheeks, gave all Gp as lost, and as their hearts 
seemed to dictate within them, commenced their 
return. ‘The line was stretched to include a str- 
vey of the greatest possible ground; not a bush or 
a tree, where it was, passed without diligent 
search. Those at the extremities of the line 
tasked themselves to the utmost in examining 
the woods beyond the lines. They had travyel- 
led for some time, when, at the farthest point of 
vision the man on one flank thought he saw a 
bush bend. He ran with swelling heart. He 
hesitated. Was it his imagination? He gazed © 
a moment. The bush bent again, and the head 
of the little wanderer wasseen. He rushed for- 
ward, and found the little girl seated on a log, 
and breaking the twigs she had plucked from the 
bush which so fortunately led to her discovery. 
She did not appear to be frightened; said she 
had lain in the woods three nights, and had not 
seen or heard any wild beasts, and that she could 
not get to Mr. Howard’s for the flour before 
night! At first she did not appear hungry or 
weak, but after eating a piece of bread her cries 
for more were very piteous. She was found 
about three miles from where she entered the 
woods. Her clothing was very thin, and the 
large shawl she had on when she left home, shé 
had carefully folded and placed in the pillow 
case, not even putting it oyer her during the 
night, as she innocently said, ** to keep from «lir- 
tying it, or her mother would whip her.” Our 
informant states that she is now as well and hap- 
py as the other children. 
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PRESENCE OF MIND IN A CHILD. 

I was returning from my school-house, about 
one hundred yards from the parsonage, when I 
heard alarming cries behind me, in the direction 
of my well. ‘This is some distance in the woods, 
say four or five hundred yards from the house. 
And for this reason, as I have always considered 
it a dangerous place, (the well being fifteen feet 
deep, and having no other defence around it 
than four pieces of timber intended to support a 
frame,) I hastened to the spot, and to my great 
surprise, I saw my little daughter turning away 
from the brink of the well. There had a ser- 
vant girl gone there for water, and, as the water 
which usually flowed over the mouth of the well 
had gradually fallen about three feet, she was 
obliged to reach down that far to get it. I had 
never supposed that my daughter, not yet six 
years old, ever went there without a grown ser- 
vant;,and I have reason to believe it was the 
first time she ever had done so. I next saw the 
servant taking up a bucket of water, and sup- 
posed it was a false alarm. But my daughter 
(Matilda is her name) said to me very compo- 
sedly that the girl had fallen into the well. 
When I replied that I had heard her crying, 
‘‘no,” she said, “it was not her, papa,-she was 
in the water, and couldn’t cry, it was I that you 
heard.” She had kept perfect command of her- 
self till now, but here she burst into tears; but 
she went on to say—‘“ I thought I would run to 
the house and call somebody, and then I was 
afraid to leave her, I halloed then as loud as I 
could, for I couldn’t see her, she was under the 
water. But I thought before I left her I would 
do what { could, and I run and got that long 
stick, and put it down in the well, she had come 
up then, and she caught hold of one end, and I 
held the other till she climbed out. O papa, I 
was so scared.”’ It is wonderful, even consider- 
ing the buoyancy of the girl in the water, how 
the little child succeeded in raising her high 
enough to reach the mouth of the well. It could 
have been done only by using the stick as a lev- 
er, after having put it into the well, making the 
timber at the mouth of the well the fulcrum on 
which she moved, or at least held the lever. 
"The circumstance showed throughout a wonder- 
ful degree of self-possession in a child not six 
years of age. Now that it is over she takes no 
pleasure in talking of it. She was overheard to 
say to some children who were asking her about 
it, “‘don’t talk to me about it, you put me in 

mind of it, and I wish to forget it; it makes me 
feel badly to think of it.” 
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THE DYING SABBATH SCHOOL CHILD. 
Elizabeth M. was an amiable little girl, who 


attended Sabbath School where the write? of 


this was superintendent. Although very lame 
for several years, owing to a severe fall on the 
ice on her way home from school, she was as 
regular and punctual in her attendance, every 
Sabbath day, as the smartest of the little girls 
who were her school-mates. 

One Sabbath day I saw she was not there. 
Her mild, cheerful countenance was missed. 
« Where is Elizabeth?” was the inquiry. Some 


: ick.. Her older sister inform-| Yes» replied the children, eagerly. 
a ee ee seh. Shed tileces ** Last Sunday, in the afternoon,” began Anna, 


ed me that Elizabeth lay very ill. The Doctor 
thought she had the dropsy, and that she would 
not get well. After school had closed I went to 
see her. 
O! how changed she was. 
and pale, her face was swollen and yellowish. 

I said to her, “* How are you to day, Elizabeth? 
Do you think you are any better?” 


She sighed heavily and feebly replied, “I don’t The next class meeting is to be on Thursday 


think I will ever get well.” 


Well then, Elizabeth, if you should be call-|#2 account of youn success? 
ed to die, do you feel prepared to go to Jesus, | Write a history of your efforts, and read them, 


I entered the room where she lay, and| Would like to have them; to be perfectly faithful 
Instead of being thin in every duty; and to resist every temptation to 


With the deepest interest depicted in her in- 
telligent countenance, she answered, * No, no. 
Iam not fit to die; and she cried as if her 
young heart would break. 

‘* What is it that makes you feel so bad?” 

‘*O sir, I have such a wicked heart. I do not 
love God, though I know he has loved me. And 
this makes me.feel bad.” 

I told her how willing God was to give her a 
new heart with which she could love him. Her 
young mind was well prepared for pious coun- 
sel, and after talking with her some time, we 
prayed together. She appeared more calm, 
and evidently looked to the dear Saviour of little 
children. 

The next time I called, Elizabeth was dead. 
Her sister told me that the day before, as she 
was leaning over ‘her dying form, weeping, 
Elizabeth said, ‘‘Mary, why do you cry?” 
“« Why, sister,” she replied, ‘to think you are 
so sick. Mother is dead, and little Carolyne died 
last week, and now you too are going to die. I 
can’t help erying.” 

** But, sister Mary, won’t I see mother and 
Caroline in heaven, and won’t that be better 
than to stay here where I will be a trouble to 
you and father?” 

Such was the feeling of confidence with which 
she looked on death. Just before dying she 
said, 

“ Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

Observe, my young reader, Elizabeth was a 
kind, affectionate, pleasant child, and yet she 
needed a new heart before she could die in peace. 
Let your prayer from this time be, **O Lerd, 
give me aclean heart, by thy Holy Spirit, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake.” —S. S. Messenger. 
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THE RESOLUTION. 

** Come, my little girls,” said Anna, calling to 
her sisters, ‘*mother and father have gone out, 
and they said I might let you sit up as long as 
you were good; so come, and let us. see what 
we can do.” 
The children came running up stairs, as soon 
as they heard their sister’s voice, and, after some 
little bustle, their chairs were drawn up around 
the parlor fire. 
‘**T want to sit by you, Anna,” said Mary, at 
the same time that Susan was struggling for the 
place. 
‘*No, no,” said Susan, trying to push her 
away; ‘“‘you sat by Anna the last time, and ’tis 
my turn now.” ‘There could but one of them sit 
by her, for their brother George had the other 
side; so, to end the contention, Anna would let 
neither of them sit by her. 

‘I wonder what we are going to do,” thought 
Edward; ‘but I shall like whatever plan she 
proposes, I know.. There, there it comes,” he 
repeated aloud, as Anna brought out her port- 
folio, and a large, black covered book. ‘ You 
always love to hear about my Sabbath School 
class, don’t you?” said Anna. ‘TI have brought 
something about them, to read to you; and I 


we shall talk about it afterwards.” 


‘*I proposed to all the members of my class, to 
try, for one week, to do exactly as their parents 


do wrong. 


“They promised me they would try. Then, 
said I, I have another request to make of you. 


afternoon, at my house; will you bring me then 
You can either 





and live with him in heaven, who, when onearth|°r you can relate them at the meeting. | This, 
waid, “ Suffer little children to come unto me?” 


pers in this port-folio. ‘Should you Jike to have 
me read them to yout” ‘Oh yes, yes; will 
you?” said the children, unitedly. 

‘The scholars told me I might read them to 
you,” said Anna; “so I will. This one is from 
Susan. You remember I told you about Susan, 
the other day.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

** Well—she writes thus:— 

“T tried, as soon as I got home from meeting, 
on Sunday, to do what mother wanted me to. 
The first thing she said, was, ‘‘I should like to 
have you take off that frock, and put on your 
loose one.”’ I, at first, told her I did not want 
to, and promised that it should not be soiled in 
the least. She did not say much to me, and [ 
forgot my resolution; but, in a little while, I 
thought of it, and sol jumped up and took off 
my frock. Another time, I asked my mother 
to give me some money, when I was going out. 
She gave me half a dollar, but told me I must 
not buy any candy at the confectioner’s, because 
she did not wish me to eat any. While I was 
out, I saw some candy at a grocery store. I 
wanted some very much, and I remembered 
mother told me not :o get any; but I thought to 
myself, she told me not to go to the confection- 
er’s for it; sherdid not say I must not get it any 
where else. So I stepped into a shop, and ask- 
ed for some candy. But, just then, 1 remember- 
ed my resolution, and I turned away without 
buying any. I felt a great deal happier after 
that.” 

Here Anna $topped. 
George?” said she. 

** Yes; but, Anna, should not Susan have re- 
membered her promise before she got into the 
store?” 

‘*It would have been better if she had,” re- 
plied Anna;—*“ but I must pass on to some of the 
other cases.” 

‘*Some of the scholars had not written ac- 
counts of themselves; they said they did not know 
how to write, but that they would tell me about 
it. There was Emma Lane. I asked her if she 
had remembered her promise. She replied that 
she had. I asked her if she did not feel much 
happier at the close of the week. ‘“O yes,” 
said she, ‘“‘a great deal; and mother found fault 
with me only a very few times. She told me, 
the other day, to do something which she knew 
I never like to. do; but 1 went immediately, and 
did it. She told me again, to come directly 
home from school;—and I almost always stay 
after school; but I came directly home; and 
mother looked pleased, that I came in good 
season.” 

‘‘Do you want to hear any more about my 
scholars?”’ asked Anna. 

“* Tell us what the new scholar told you. Jane, 
you said her name was, I believe,” said George. 
‘© Yes, Jane. Well, she said her mother came 
up stairs, and forgot her spectacles, and was go- 
ing back again to get them; but she ran down 
for her, because she knew her mother was tired. 
And, when the baby waked up and cried, she 
rocked her, because her mother was busy; and 
she tried to learn how to mend her own frock, 


** Do you like this story, 


want you to try to remember all I read, because| and helped to make the baby’s.” 
‘* Oh yes, 


** Well, she was a good girl, was she not?” 
said Edwin. . 

Mary said, “Yes,” and so did George; but 
Susan looked sober, and did not say anything; 
for she remembered that her mother had often 
left her spectacles down stairs, but that she had 
never offered to get them for her, and had even 
gone reluctantly, when she had been asked. 

The children asked Anna to read some more 
of her papers; but it was too late, and she told 
them she could not. They did not teaze her, 
for they knew it would do no good. So the pa- 
pers were put away in the portfolio. 


There was a pause fora moment. At length, 


Anna said, “I wonder how many of these little 





also, they promised to do, and I have their pa-|felks feel like trying this plan for a week?” 
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**No one replied, at first, ** Do you think you 
should, George?” inquired Anna. 

“JT don’t know. I will if Susan will,” said 
George. Susan did not reply. ‘I will,” said 
Mary. ‘And so will I,” said little Edwin. 
** And I too,” said Edward. Susan and George 
could not be alone, so they promised too. 

‘‘ Remember,” said Anna, “ you promise to 
try, for the rest of this week, to do every thing 
you can to please mother. You will feel a great 
deal happier at the end of the week, if you keep 
your promise, all of you, I know; and God will 
be better pleased with you. Just think, when 
you are doing something to please mother, which 
you do not like to do, that God is looking down 
upon you, and feels pleased to see you. Try to 
do these things, because it will please Him; be- 
cause He wishes to have you. You must ask of 
God to help you to keep your resolution.” 

Early the next morning, the children thought 
of their promise. Oh! thought I, as I beheld 
the happy group, their eyes sparkling with ani- 
mation, and countenances beaming with pleas- 
ure, how very much depends upon an older sis- 
ter, and how much happiness she can be the 
means of producing!— Week Day Book. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 

It was a favorite notion of my childish days, 
that birds understand each other’s songs. Many 
a time have I leaned over a fence about sunrise 
to listen to a robin, on the topmost bough of an 
apple tree, and abob-o-link on a mullen stalk or 
rush near by, singing alternately, and, as it seem- 
ed to me, varying their notes slightly, to signify 
different ideas or emotions. It was easy to 
imagine that they were expressing joy in the 
sun’s bright light, and in the sparkling dew 
upon the grass, and in the returning life of the 
world, or, perhaps, anticipating together the airy 
rambles of the long day. 

I still feel as if there might be sound philoso- 
phy in this opinion of my childhood. Why may 
we not suppose that some slight change, unper- 
ceived by us in the notes, or the accent, or the 
measure of a song, may convey a warning against 
some approaching danger, or an invitation to 
some new part of the forest, or field, or garden, 
or an expression of animal ease or delight? We 
know that such methods of intercourse are com- 
mon among domestic fowls, @nd among most 
classes of the brute creation. And it is not easy 
to suppose that the multitude of sounds which 
fill the air on a bright June morning, have no 
meaning to the ears of the songsters themselves. 
Their Creator and ours has made. nothing in 
vain, and if their melody has no other meaning, 
it certainly expresses in a delightful manner the 
praises of that glorious Being, without whom, not 
a sparrow falls to the ground. 


It is not impossible to classify the modes of| 


talking among birds. I can readily find you the 
loud talkers and the fast talkers, those who win 
by soft words and those who offend by harsh 
ones. There are the playful, the grave, the 
sorrowful, the complaining, the snappish, the 
self-satisfied, and the timid talkers; for all these 
and many more I think I could find representa- 
tives among the feathered gentry. But my par- 
ticular business now is with that ceaseless rattle- 
tongue of the bob-o-link or rice-bunting, which 
we hear in all the fields and meadows, from 
morning till night, through all spring-time. 

About the first of May, the meadows of the 
northern States begin to resound with the lively 
ditty of these birds. ‘They devour insects and 
worms at their first arrival from the West Indies, 
and after that they feed on the seeds of the dock 
= dandelion, the latter of which are sweet and 
oily. 

In the time of mating, these birds seem to vie 
with each other in making their singing most 
attractive to the lady-birds that they are wooing. 
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Often, like the skylark, mounted and hovering 
on the wing at a short distance from the ground, 
the bob-o-link passes along from one tree top or 
weed to another, uttering a jingling medley of 
short variable notes, so confused, rapid, and con- 
tinuous, that it appears almost like the mingled 
song of many different birds. Among the few 
phrases that can be distinguished, the liquid 
sound of bob-o-lee, or bob-o-link, bob-o-linke is 
very distinct. Some boys have said that he is a 
famous dunner, and that as he rises and hovers 
on the wing, he calls out—* ’Bob-o-link, ’Bob-o- 
link, "Tom Denny, "Tom Denny. "Come pay 
me the two and sixpence you’ve owed me more 
than a year and a half ago! ’tshe, ’tshe, ’tshe, 
*tsh, "tsh, ’tshe;’? and then dives down into the 
grass, as if to avoid any altercation about the 
debt. 

We-have lately seén another version of their 
song, or perhaps they are only other words to 
the same tune with variations. Here it is. 

THE SONG. 


‘Mary Lincoln, Mary Lincoln, sweetest, 
won’t you wait for Bobby Lincoln? Look, Mary 
Lincoln! Don’t you see Bobby Lincoln, satin 
pantaloons and summer jacket? Not so fast, 
not so fast! Tackle to, Mary Lincoln, I'll fol- 
low thee—round about clover top, duck weed, 
and apple tree. Bobby Lincoln, never lets Ma- 
ry Lincoln gad about alone with Harry Hause, 
muckle weaver; nor shall she marry Michael 
Mangel Wurtzel.” ° 

We are not connoisseurs in bird language, and 
cannot say, therefore, whether this be a genuine 
translation of Bob-link’s ecstatic song; but, if it 
be repeated rapidly, and with an ear to Bob-link’s 
music, it certainly produces something like the 
sound. 

The changes that this musical little fellow 
passes through, are quite saddening, considering 
how cheerily he sets out in the spring.. After 
the brood is hatched, the care of the parents 
puts an end to their gay songs, and we hear 
scarcely any thing from thom now but an inces- 
sant anxious cry, when any footstep approaches 
their nest. The nuptial dress is laid aside with 
the merfy carol, and the poor fellow now flits 
across the field, uttering a faint sound like ’Bob- 
"lee, ’Bob’lee. About the middle of August, the 
whole tribe begin to journey to the south; and 
then they take the name of reed or rice birds, 
and many thousands fall a prey to the sports- 
men; and those who survive take up their win- 
ter quarters in the West Indies, where they feed 
on the seed of the Guinea grass, and become so 
fat as to be esteemed delicious fare. And so we 
have, in their summer’s career, the careless, 
happy days of childhood, filled with song and 
mirth—the busy and. anxious period of middle 
life—and the passage to another land. 

| [Youth’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 








HELEN AND MARY. 


Years have passed away, since the grave re- 
ceived the sleeping form of the gentle and lovely 
Helen,—dust hath long since returned to dust; 
yet never, while the pulsations of life continue, 
will she be forgotten by the penitent but heart- 
stricken Mary. 

They were school-mates, and wandered side 
by side, enjoying together the nieans of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and the blessed but unimproved 
privilege of gaining that wisdom which endureth 
forever. God blessed the efforts of their faithful 
teacher, and many souls were given him, which 
shall at last shine as gems in the crown of his re- 
joicing. 

The still small voice of the Spirit was‘heard 
in the midst of them, and many youthful hearts 
accepted the offers of salvation. But there were 
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The bloom of health was yet upon their cheek, 
their brow was unclouded by care or sorrow, the 
world beckoned with its allurements, and the 
Spirit of God was grieved away. Conspicuous 
among this number was Mary; and her influence 
was such upon Helen, that she, too, was left to 
harden her heart. 

A few weeks subsequent to this, and the hand 
of sickness was laid heavily upon Helen. A rag- 
ing fever was coursing through her veins, but the 
spirit was writhing under still deeper, agony. 
God grant that her prayers were heard, and that 
she, like the penitent thief on the cross, obtained 
mercy at the last. 

Mary was constantly by her side; and she 
who, in the days of prosperity, entirely neglect- 
ed prayer, now, in this hour of overwhelming 
sorrow, looked to God, and earnestly implored 
the life of her friend. 

Helen had passed a day of intense suffering; 
but now, as the enemy approached, she seemed 
to awake from her delirium, and gazed earnestly 
upon those about her. A ray of hope beamed 
ypon Mary. ‘ You will yet live, dear Helen,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘No, my time has come. I 
must leave you all; but I know not where I am 

oing,”” were the last words of the dying girl. 
he stamp of death was then upon her brow, 
and soon her spirit was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the unseen One. 

‘Her blood be upon me!” burst from the 
marble lips of the agonized Mary. 

Reader, let her bitter sorrow be as a beacon- 
light to you; and if you will not enter the king- 
dom of God yourself, beware lest your influence 
shall keep others from entering. Apa. 








PARENTAL. 








HARRISON’S MOTHER. 

The influence of the mother of Washington on 
the future character of her son, has often. been 
happily illustrated by incidents in his boyhood. 
Harrison is now to be added to the list of great 
men whose character has been early moulded by 
a mother’s: magic influence. The following 
beautiful anecdote, so eloquently told, is from 
Prof. Goddard’s Address before the council and 
citizens of Providence: 

“The voice of the people summoned him 
from a retirement which he had supposed was 
to continue for the residue of his life, to fill the 
office of President of these United States. His 
journey from Ohio to Washington will not soon 
be forgotten. Without the pomp of a triumph, 
it had more than the honors of a triumph. At 
the wayside and at the place of concourse—in 
city or in hamlet—on mountain or in valley, the 
people, without distinction of age, sex, color, or 
condition, pressed upon him, with their hearts 
in their hands, to bid-him welcome. Arrived at 
the seat of government, like a true son of Vir- 
ginia, he yearned to revisit once more his native 
land. Thoughts of other years, of ties now 
broken, but well temembered still, came throng- 
ing around him; and, before he entered upon 
the duties of office, he yielded to his affectionate 
instincts, and went to see Virginia. He went to 
Ildok, once more, at the old family mansion, to 
survey. its ancestral halls, to sit, again, under the 
shade of those patrimonial trees, beneath which 
he had frolicked in boyhood—to live over again, 
in memory, the days when his father was alive, 
and his children were about him—and, yet more, 
to fill his spirit with most gracious influences, by 
recollections of that mother who was wont to 
pray for him, and who taught him how to pray! 
In that mother’s chamber, where he was born, 
and where he had often kneeled beside. her, 
while she earnestly implored the rich blessings 
of Heaven on his future life, he penned that re- 
markable passage in his inaugural address, in 
which he expresses his profound reverence for 





those who thought it quite unnecessary that they 
should then strive to enter in at the strait gate, 


the Christian religion. How beautiful the pie- 
ture here presented to our view! The child of 
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many prayers has become a gray-haired states- from the nose. Painted porcupine quills are twisted in 
man, and is about to be clothed with the select-|the hair. Tails of animals swing from the ears behind. 
With | A string of bears’ or alligators’ teeth, or claws of the ea- 


thoughts saddened by anticipations of the cares} gle, or red beads or thorn plums, hang from the neck. 
and responsibilities of office, he turns to the 


image of his sainted mother, and on that spot 
from which her voice of supplication had gone 
up to the mercy seat for him, he bears his testi- 
mony to the value of that religion which was her 
hope in death, and which, it is not too much to 


est honor which a nation can confer. 


say, was his !”” 


Brass bells or thimbles are laid thick on the lower parts 
of the dress. To all this finery, the Indian dandy adds 
an American hat, and a soldier’s blue coat, faced with 
red. Thus equipped, he steps firmly upon the ground, 
so that his tinklers may give fair notice to those around 
him, to 

* Look and see, 














EDITORIAL. 








INDIAN STORIES.--No. 2, 


The Indians generally used to wear a head dress of | colors, arranging his hair, and gazing at his face in the 
some kind of skin, with the fur on, and stuck full of feath-| pjass, with great satisfaction. A missionary informed 
ers. But some went bare-headed. They are, very fond us that a young Indian came one Sabbath to meeting, 
of finery. When their hair is worn long, it is generally | with his face painted all over with snakes. Now, gentle 
braided, and ornamented with silver broaches. Some- | reader, if you feel any desire to be admired, on account 


times they cut it in whimsical and fantastical forms, and | of your beauty, dress, wit, or any thing else, think how 
‘stick it full of long feathers. Around their necks, they 


wear a string of beads, or small shells, or an ornament 
of silver, in the shape of the new moon. They wear 
also, bracelets on their arms and legs, and rings on their 
fingers ; and sometimes, on holidays, they fix little bells 
and brass thimbles round their ankles, so that their tink- 
ling may draw the attention of others to their finery. | three different expressions. To,a person standing di- 
This makes us think of what Isaiah says of the daugh- 
ters of Zion, (Isa. 3: 18—21.) “The bravery of ‘their | narrow, with a knot at the end, much like the upper part 
tinkling ornaments—the chains and the bracelets—the | of a pair of tongs. On one side’side of the cheek, there 
nds, and the| was a red round spot, about the size of an apple. The 
tablets, and the ear-rings, and nose jeWels.” And, if| other cheek was painted’ in the same way with black. 


you will compare the description we have given of their | The eyelids appeared as if twisted altogether out of place. 
dress with that of the Israelites, you will find them very 


ornaments of the legs, and the hea 


much alike. 


But, it is very foolish to be so fond of finery ; though | appeared like the*snout of a pike. He was wonderfully 
it may be the better excused among savages than among’| pleased at his: owh 


civilized people. To be very fond of showy ornaments, | his pocket‘ glass with. gfat self-complacency—a bur- 
rather shows a want of taste and cultivation. It is, in-| Jesque on all dandyisni. 

deed, too much like the savages ; and Goldsmith lays it 
down as a mark of a half-civilized state. We should dians, but most uncivilized nations decorate themselves. 
think it very silly for ladies to wear little bells round 
their ankles, to attract people’s attention, that they might | instrument, and fill the holes with some kimi of ink, so 
see their fine dress. But, the Indian females, by doing | as to make ithages that wil last as long as they live. 
so, only show out in their simple way, thesame-feelings,| In this way they make. figures _of moose, deer, bears, 
which, among us, operate in a different manner. There 
are few people who are not guilty of some sort of -vani-. 
ty. One likes to have people look at her fine dress; an- 
other, at her pretty face ; and perhaps some boy likes to 
have them see how smart he is at running, jumping, 
throwing his ball, flying his kite, or cracking his jokes. 
Some people are vain of their talents, some of their 
learning, others of their wit, and some, even of their 
humility ; and you will see them trying to show off their 
parts to the best advantage. And this is all the Indians 
do, when the squaw decorates her petticoat with ribbands 
of various colors; trims her leggins with flaring orna- 
«mental work; works her moccasins with porcupine 
quills, beautifully stained with brilliant colors; orna- 
ments ; her nose with jewels, and large pins stuck through 
it, and slits up her ears, and decorates them with strings 


of beads. 


You may think it strange that they should wear jew- 
els in the nose ; but, can you give any reason why they 
should be worn in the ears, any more than he pose,? It 

a8 


‘js all a matter of fancy and fashion. 


; ' do the will of God, and preparing for a better and bright- 
For their feasts, the Indians, both men and women, | 6+ world. And, we shall be very ungrateful, if, while 


we have the Bible, instead of studying it, and learning 
the will of God, we imitate the Indians, and spend our 
time in the foolish attempt to set out ourselves with 
finery. It is well to appear neat and tidy; but foolish 
to make a display of dress. It is better to give our 
chief attention to the head and heart; and not be all 


paint their faces, every one to suit his wild fancy. The 
chiefs of the tribes of New England painted their faces 
in the most frightful manner; wearing, at the same 
time, a mantle of moose or deer-skin, painted and 
wrought with shells or beads, anda large wild cat or 
bea?’s skin, with the jaws and ears on, hanging over his 
shoulders, and dangling to the knees. These gave them 
a frightful appearance. The western warriors, in full 
dress, wear two or three clasps of silver about their 


arms, jewels in their ears, and a thin circular piece of that it is at the mercy of every one who chooses to pluck 
silver, of the size of a dollar, hanging an inch or two 


How pretty I be!” 
A young Indian warrior is said to be the most thor- 
ough-going fop in the world. He will employ himself 
for hours with his paints and pocket glass, laying on his 


much it will make you like these untutored savages ; 
and remember, that you can’t come up to them, in finery 
and foppery, if you try; and it would be very foolish to 
make an attempt at any thing, and come short of an In- 
dian. An Indian dandy spent a whole day in painting 
himself for an evening dance. He had given his face 


rectly in front of him, his nose appeared very long and 


To look oxf-one side of the face, his nose appeared like 
the beak of an eagle ; on the other side, the same nose 


ingenuity, and gazed at himself in 





But, there is another way in which not only the In- 


It is called tattooing. They prick the skin with a sharp 


otters, wolves, hawks, or any thing else which strikes 
their fancy, on the face and limbs. An old warrior had 
a number of scars on his face and bedy, made by the ar- 
rows of his enemies. But, though this gave him rather 
an unpleasant appearance, he was not satisfied with it, 
but tattooed himself from head to foot. On every part of 
his body he made figures representing the various ad- 
ventures in which he had been engaged; so that his 
skin contained a complete history of his life. To do 
this, he first supplied himself with a quantity of the 
ashes of wild poplar M§rk. He then marked out the fig_ 
ures in his’ skin with a small stick, with several fine 
needles in the end.» These drawing blood, the ashes 
were sprinkled over the wounds, and left to dry; after 
which the marks appeared. « 

But, we ought to be grieved, to see how the dark 
minds of these savages are employed, with so much pa- 
tience and perseverance, to no purpose; while, if they 
had the Bible, and were taught to read it, they might 
employ the same time and skill in learning to know and 


—_—— 
A gentle heart is like ripe fruit, which bends so low 
it, while the harder fruit keeps out of reach. No one 








VARIETY. 








The Squirrel, 


“ Beautiful little creature it is, too,” said Jane Foster, 
as she stood at the foot of a tree and showed her brother 
Wiliiam, how nimbly he could run up on the bark. 

His ears are pricked up, and his bushy tail curls over 
him, while he seems to listen to what they say. 

“We must not frighten the liftle fellow, for he has as 
good a right to live in the world as we have. His house 
is in the forest, and he feeds on nuts, the shells of which 
he can cut through, with his sharp teeth. 

“ What tiny feet he has! And how clean and soft he 
looks,” said William. 

“Yes, he is very clean; and Susan Hall’s squirrel, 
which she keeps in a cage, is as clean as this one.” 

“T wish I had one in a cage, where I could feed him 
every day, and take care of him! I would call him— 
let me see, what would [ cal] him!” 

“O, William, would you shut up such a happy, lively 
creature, in a cage? Would you take him away from 
all his frolics upon the trees, and from his little paths 
and playing-places on the ground, and from his store of 
nuts, that he has laid up, and from all the other squirrels 
that he plays with, and shut him up ina little narrow 
cage, where, perhaps you would forget him, or where a 
cat or dog might kill him?” 

William was quite thoughtful for a moment; and 
then concluded that he could be happier without the 
squirrel than the squirrel could be without his liberty ; 
and so he would let him stay in the woods. 

[ Youth's Friend. 
——.¢@—_— 
Prayer. 


“ Worship him in spirit and in truth."’—John iv. 24. 


A poor old man, when a child of three years of age, 
had been taught by his mother to repeat a prayer every 
night, which he did till he was very old, even seventy- 
three — of age. And he was very proud to say, that 
he had not missed saying his prayers every night for 
seventy years. At this age, it pleased God to send him 
much sorrow, and to give him the Holy Spirit to teach 
his heart, and to show him, that to say his prayers with 
his lips was one thing, and to say them with his heart 
was another. Then he grew very humble, and would 
often say of himself, “I am the old man who said his 


prayers for seventy years, and yet all that time never 
prayed at all.”—Jb. 


_——— a 
Way for a Christian to enjoy Himself, 

Said a disciple, recently, “I find’the only way for a 
Christian to enjoy himself is to study the Bible a good 
deal. Ihave lately taken a Bible class, and I Jove to 
study the Bible all the time I can get evenings, and I 
never enjoyed my mind so much before.” 

' Would not every disciple find the adoption of a simi- 
lar course greatly conducive to his spiritual enjoyment ? 
We commend the inquiry to the consideration of every 
Christian. ; 


——— >. 
A Sunday Scholar, 


A Sunday School teacher passing through Aldersgate 
street, one Sunday, observed two children in conversa- 
tion; one of them said to the other, “ Will you have a 
bit of an epple, which I bought as I came along?” 
The other declined it, saying, “ My teacher told me it 
was wicked to buy things on a Sunday, and I always go 
to the market for my fruit on a Saturday night.” 








POETRY. 








BUTTERCUPS AND DAISES. 
Buttercups and daisies, coming ere the Spring time, 
While the trees are leafless, while the fields are bare, 
O the pretty flowers tell of sunny hours, 

Buttercups and daisies spring up here and there. 


Ere the snow-drop peepeth, ere the crocus bold, 
Ere the early primrose opes its paly gold, 

On the sunny meadows buttercups are bright 
Where the icy hoar frost—peeps the Daisy white. 


Little hardy flowers like to children poor, 
Playing in their vigor by their mother’s door, 
Purple with the north wind, yet alert and bold, 
Fearing not nor caring though they be a cold! 


What to them is weather! what are stormy showers! 
Buttercups and Daisies are these human flowers ! 
He who gave them hardship and a life of care, 

Gave them likewise courage—patient hearts to bear. 


Buttercups then welcome, welcome Daisies white, 
Ye are in my spirit visioned, a, delight ; 

Coming ere the spring time of bright hours ye tell— 
Speaking of our Father, who doth all things well. 





living in society can be independent. 


[S. S. Messenger. 
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